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vou8 of the duel, gave him a note, ho opens it, 
and to his horrors, reads, Henri is resolved to 
commit suicide for he cannot fight] with Gene- 
vieve's brother-in-law. That pistol shot announced 
Henri's suicide 1 The Baron hastens to the por- 
tion of the park whence the report came. He 
finds Henri surrounded by villagers. Is he mor- 
tally wounded f No. The villagers seeing him 
cock his pistol imagined it was lor them and with 
a stafl', knocked it out oi his hands while he was 
cocking it; it went off doing no one injury. So 
Henri and Genevieve go arm in arm to the bridal 
altar. 

The piece was played with a perfection which 
was exquisite. Lafont was the Baron, young 
Berton (M. Samson's grandson) was Henri, and 
the other parts was played by Fradeau, Lesueur 
and Arnal I 

Gamma. 



(For the American Art Journal.] 
TOU JOURS— TODJOURSI 



Only a little French song- 

Wlth it's pretty odd refrain, 
But my heart gives a sharp quick throb, 

Then aches with a deadening pain. 
For swiit as the wand of a fairy, 

It's first note waves away 
The present with all it's surroundings — 

And brings me a long-lost day. 

The Concert Hall has vanished, 

On a mossy bank I lie, 
While the frescoed ceiling above me, 

Has changed^to God's blue sky j 
The maple loaves softly rustle, 

In the summer air so sweet, 
And tho brook with it's silver tinkle, 

Runs lazily bj at my febt. 

■While over a bunch of daisies — 

Bending a face as pure, 
She sits by my side again, singing 
" Amour totyours, tovyours 1 " 
I see the sun-light dance 

In flecks on her golden hair, 
I see her hands play with the daisies — 

Scarcely than they less lair I 

While still like the brook below us, 

In a voice as clear and pure, 
With her blue eyes shyly drooping 

She sings " Touyours—tovjours I " 
Little hands that dropt the daisies 

To rest in my own with a vow. 
Sweet lips that whispered "always" 

Where are ye both gono now ? 

We parted under the maples— 
Before their leaves wore red, 
And her little feet crushed the daisies 

That lay there withered and dead. 
Withered and dead as her love ! 

For it lasted just as long 
And meant as much— no more I 
As it does in the little French song t 
December 2d, 1866. 

ikii 

Mllo. Anais Roullo is credited with great suc- 
cess in concort performance at Baden. 



THE DYKEHAMBURY CONCERT. 



rv. 

Mr. Carton was a bachelor, and rich, so it 
would never do for Dykewood to offend him out- 
right. He must sing his song; that was, it' some 
happy chance did not interfere to prevent it. If 
the Dykehambury magnates did make fun of them 
all, they must bear it. Mr. Crane said it would 
serve them right for besieging the man as soon as 
he came amongst them; and of course he'would 
make a fool of himself. The ladies comforted 
themselves with the reflection that a failure would 
do him good; would make him more humble and 
tractable, and teach him not to make remarks 
about the choir. But little Bertie Wynne went 
about with a troubled face amongst her flowers, 
and told herself, with rising anger, that she hated 
the concert, and that nothing should ever induce 
her to go to it. She was thinking this one even- 
ing discontentedly, while her busy scissors snip, 
ped away here and there a dead rose from the 
standards, when suddenly a voice, which she 
knew pretty well by this time, uttered her name, 
and she looked up and saw Mr. Carton's brown 
face above the wall on which his hands rested. 

" Those roses are finer than mine," he said, de- 
murely. ' ' May I have one if I come for it ? " 

He did not wait for an answer, but raised him- 
self to the top of the wall, and then dropped on 
the other side. 

' ' It's so far round to the gate, " he said, glanc- 
ing at a wicket about three yards distant. ' ' And 
besides, I feel very like a school-boy still. I never 
see a wall like this without wanting to climb over 
it. Now tor my rose." 

Bertie handed him the scissors, but Hugh said, 
" No, cut it for me. Now put it in my button- 
hole; thank you. What's the matter ? " 

He asked this question quickly, and in a tone 
which had lost its lightness, lor, looking down at 
her as she obeyed his command, he saw that her 
face was pale, and fancied her fingers trembled. 

" What a ruffian of a fellow I ami " said he. 
"What, is It? Mrs. Wynne— " 

" No, no," interrupted Bertie; " mamma is all 
right ; it isn't that. And there's nothing the mat- 
ter, only— Mr. Carton, I want very much to say 
something to you, if you are sure you won't be 
angry." 

" Angry ! » said he. "We ought to be friends 
by this time, Miss Wynne. You are not afraid of 
me?" 

"No," said Bertie; "but— I wanted your 
sister to say it, and she wouldn't She said that 
I must speak to you myself,— that you would not 
listen to her. Mr. Carton,. it's about the con- 
cert." 

Hugh's face changed in a moment. Subdued 
mirth gleamed in his eyes, and, twisted the cor- 
ners of bis lips under the black moustache, but 
Bertie was.not looking at him. 

' ' You think I shall make a worse mess than the 
rest?" he said. 

Bertie did not answer; she was looking away 
over the woods towards the spir&9 of Dykeham- 
bury, some miles distant. 

"Mr. Carton, everybody is talking about the 
concert," continued Bertie. "You see, it Isn't 
the same thing as it would be If it were confined 
to Dykewood and the choir. The Dykehambury 
Music Hall is a very grand place, and people will 
come from all parte — " 

"For the lou of hearing what a fool I shall 



make of mysell, eh? " said Mr. Carton. " Well, 
don't you perceive that by such means I shall be 
adding to the receipts? And as It is for a charity, 
one shouldn't mind being laughed at." 
"But, Mr. Carton, you don't know—" 
"But, Miss Wynne, you don't know how I was 
beset on all sides about this affair just at first," 
interrupted Mr. Carton. " Thoy have begun to 
look coolly on me now, I am aware; so see how 
amiable I am to be still willing to help." 
"But if you can't? » said Bertie. 
" A man never knows what he can do till Be 
tries," replied Mr. Carton. 

"Why, you don't even attend the rehearsals," 
said Bertie. 

There was an Involuntary movement of Mf. 
Carton's hands towards his ears. "No," said 
he, "I do not; and I havn't got the song yet" 

Bertie turned a horror-stricken face towards 
him. 

"Do you know that the concert is fixed for 
Wednesday?" she asked. 

1 ' Yes, " replied Hugh. ' ' I expected to get my 
packet by post this morning, but it didn't come. 
I wonder if I remembered to put the address?" 
he added, with a spirit of mischief he could' not 
control. 
"Mr. Carton," said Bertie, "don't do it." 
Hugh's air of light raillery changed altogether 
at those pleading words. He bent down and took 
the two nervous little hands in his, and his face 
was very grave. 

'•Youdontlikeme to be made fun of," said 
he. "You are unhappy— that is, anxious, on my 
account, Bertie?" 

"Yes— and Ethel's," added Bertie, quickly. 
She hardly knew what made her add that. Per- 
haps it was something in his face which she had ' 
never seen before; or it might have been the con- 
sciousness that he had called her by her name for 
the first time. If she had looked at him then she - 
would have seen that a debate was going on in 
his mind, but she did not He was silent for 
some minutes, still holding her hands; then drop- 
ping them, ho turned away, and said, coldly, "I 
shall hope to see you at the concert, nevertheless, 
Miss Wynne; don't disappoint me." 

" The words fell chill on Bertie's heart, and she 
took a step towards him. 

" You are angry," she said. "I have offended 
you." 
' ' No. Good night, " he replied. 
Mr. Carton never looked back once, but went 
out by the gate this time, soberly enough and 
walked away along the park. And Bertie stayed 
amongst the roses, thinking she had done a fool- 
ish thing; wishing that vainest of all wishes, for 
the past back again, till it grew late, till the moon ' 
came out, and she went into -the house with the 
heart-ache. 

v. 
The clocks in the great square of Dykehambury 
were striking seven, and one solitary gentleman 
was wandering about the orchestra of the music- 
hall. The organ stood ready open, and this gent- 
leman went up to it and examined the stops; but 
he could have done nothing further if he had de- 
sired it, since there was no one to blow lor him. 
From the organ he turned to the grand piano, 
struck a few chords, and broke off with a gesture 
of amusement It was the air the variations of 
which he had so unceremoniously cut short for 
Miss Grafton. Then this solitary gentleman es 
pied in one corner a violin with its bow stuck in-, 
vitingly across it A strange expression stole 



